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OBJECTIVES IN EXTRA CURRICULAR WORK IN THE JUNIOR 


HIGH SCHOOL 
J. C. Loevenruth 


Extra curricular activities have 
rapidly taken a place of importance in 
the field of secondary education dur- 
ing the past few years. Not many 
years ago, practically all the activity 
of the pupils was confined to their 
regular classroom work. All school 
impressions which influence the pupil, 
were made through the regular class- 
room recitation and instruction. To- 
day, we have had demonstrated to us, 
many other helpful lines of activity 
which tend to socialize the school and 
make the training more adequate for 
proper living. It is questionable, how- 
ever, whether we appreciate fully, even 
now, the opportunity which the activi- 
ties classed as extra curricular, offer 
in the training of children, especially 
of the Junior High School age. 

We must understand at the outset, 
that no word in this discussion, is in- 
tended to minimize the value and im- 
portance of high class intellectual work. 
This must not be made _ secondary. 
There is no substitute for it. Extra 
curricular work cannot take the place 
of the curricular subjects but it can 
supplement them and make their learn- 
ing more effective. Someone has said, 
“teaching the subject is only an excuse 
to give opportunity to develop ideals 
and principles of character.” Every 
agency, then, which will contribute 
to character development ,is worthy of 
consideration. To be sure, we still have 
folks who say, “We didn’t have none of 
them new-fangled notions when I went 


to school and I got along all right.” 
The least efficient man you know is the 
most likely one to make such a remark. 
At best he considers his getting along 
in terms of dollars only. Did he really 
get along all right even in his day? Be- 
sides, times have changed. 

We do not want less high class schol- 
arship but we do want more wholesome 
socializing influence and more practic- 
al living in our schools. In his book 
“Morals and Education” G. Stanley 
Hall says, “The needs of the child 
should determine everything.” If we 
accept this challenge, to what extent 
must we recognize the extra curricular 
activities in our Junior High Schools? 
Dr. Hall further states, “there are won- 
derful fields, quite uncurricular, that 
are rank with educational _ possibili- 
ties.” He further adds, “the boundless 
enthusiasm for physical perfection and 
achievement should be made to irri- 
gate both life and study.” 

Granting the importance of the ac- 
tivities under discussion, let us ana- 
lyze somewhat in detail, the specific 
results which we may reasonably ex- 
pect from the proper administration 
of these activities in the Junior High 
School. Just what might be our, more 
or less definite, objectives which would 
contribute to the training of the adoles- 
cent boys and girls? 

BETTER SCHOOL UNITY. Some 
means must be provided for unifying a 
school if that school is to have the 
group consciousness and the group re- 


sponsibility so essential in school life. 
The consciousness of common feeling 
and common _ responsibility always 
brings that intangible and indispensa- 
ble something called school spirit. How 
are we to bring about this common 
feeling? The association in the regular 
classroom work is not adequate. Some 
other channel must be provided. 

The pupils of the Junior High School 
are very responsive. They represent 
a responsive age. They are ready and 
willing to act. The problem is to pro- 
vide some means for getting common 
response. 

The school assembly has proved to be 
an effective medium for unifying a 
school. Through the assembly, the 
common purposes of the school can be 
made known to all in the presence of 
all. It is through this medium that 
the highest ideals and aspirations for 
unified action may be realized. 
Athletic and other contests offer an- 
other avenue through which school un- 
ity may be strengthened. The adoles- 
cent age is a contest-loving age. The 
extra curricular activities within the 
school, give opportunity for unifying 
certain groups through group contests 
and when the opponent is another 
school he is a common “enemy.” “Our 
team” then becomes the one to be sup- 
ported by the whole school. The re- 
sult is greater unity. The victory of 
the team becomes the victory of the 
school; the defeat of the team is felt 
by the whole school. Practical lessons 
are learned not only as individuals but 
as a school. Through these common 
responses, extra curricular activities 
unify a school to a degree not possible 
without them. 
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GREATER INTEREST IN SCHOOL 
It is one matter to speak of our schools 
it is quite another matter to make the 
boy and the girl want to take advantage 
of such opportunities. One of the 
avowed reasons given for the estab- 
and the opportunities which they offer; 
lishment of the Junior High School is 
that it will hold pupils in school longer. 
If this purpose is being realized, (and 
we are told that it is), there must be 
some reason for it. What is the virtue 
in this type of school that should have 
a greater holding power on the pupil? 

It is now almost universally recog- 
nized and accepted as a fact, that be- 
cause of psychological and physiological 
differences, pupils of the Junior High 
School age do not belong with the low- 
er grades and also not with the high 
school pupils. The explanation is that 
boys and girls uf this age are new be- 
ings, have new tendencies, new likings, 
new enthusiasms, new emotions. These 
beings have just become se!f-conscious, 
and are struggling to express their own 
personalities. They are restless, irre- 
sponsible and self-centered. They re- 
quire a varied program in order to have 
opportunity for expression. The 
Junior High School came into being to 
fulfill this special mission of minister- 
ing to the child at this particular per- 
iod of life. Dr. Briggs speaks of this 
new school as a “new opportunity”. 
Without question, the “opportunity” is 
to provide channels for normal expres- 
sion and development in a wholesome 
atmosphere. Any Junior High School 
will fail in its true mission if this new 
opportunity is not recognized. The 
training of the adolescent boy presents 
problems unknown to the grade or the 
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high school. A new mode of procedure 
as well as new and varied activities 
are necessary. Something must be of- 
fered which will appeal to his instincts 
and be adapted to his nature. The 
Junior High School, through its extra 
curricular program can provide con- 
tests, parties, clubs and other activities 
which offer the opportunity for free 
and natural expression in a whole- 
some atmosphere. Many of the immed- 
iate needs of the pupils of this age are 
determined by the instincts peculiar 
to this period of life. As these instincts 
are provided for, the needs are also 
provided for, and the boy or girl be- 
comes better satisfied and consequent- 
ly, he remains in school instead of go- 
ing out to seek for activity which will 
satisfy his instincts and his needs. Pro- 
viding for the instincts of the pupil, 
then increases the interest in school and 
is therefore a worthy objective for the 
extra curricular activities. 

ESTABLISHING CLOSER RELA- 
TIONS BETWEEN THE SCHOOL 
AND THE COMMUNITY. However 
much we might wish it, patrons do not, 
ordinarily, become actively interested 
in our schools through the curricular 
work. The public is often uninformed 
about the schools in its own community. 
Much of the information which the 
public does receive, is the result of ir- 
responsible gossip. People who give 
this information, are often both ignor- 
ant and unconcerned about the facts. 
The result, quite frequently, is a distor- 
ted view or complete unconcern on the 
part of the public. 

The most precious asset of any com- 
munity are the children. The school 
and the community’ should strive to 


give each child a fair chance. In or- 
der to do this an1 to properly look after 
the interests of all the children, the 
school and the community which it 
serves, must cooperate. This coopera- 
tion is hardly possible unless the public 
can in some way, be interested in the 
school. Someone has said, “If you can 
make public opinion right, the schools 
will be right.” If the community will 
not of its own’ accord come to the 
school, it is necessary, in some way, to 
take the school to the community so 
that a greater interest will be stimu- 
lated. Some of the extra curricular 
activities furnish an excellent medium 
for connecting the school and the com- 
munity. 

A good school paper is one of the 
best mediums for the dissemination of 
school news among the patrons of the 
school. Athletic and other contests, 
musical concerts and other entertain- 
ments, parent-teacher meetings, special 
assemblies and special days bring the 
patrons to the school and in this way a 
closer relation can be established. 

At no other age more than that rep- 
resented by the Junior High School, is 
a-close and sympathetic relationship 
between the school and the community 
desirable and necessary. Any activity 
which in any way fosters this closer re- 
lationship is therefore a worthy activi- 


ty. 

FACILITATION OF DISCIPLINE. 
Every teacher and administrator who 
has had experience in the Junior High 
School, knows that the discipline prob- 
lem at this age is made more difficult 
because of the prominence of certain 
instincts at this period of life. The in- 
stinct of gregariousness results in diffi- 
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culties which are not easy to solve. The 
instinct of acquisition brings still an- 
other difficulty. Fighting seems to be 
second nature and consequently adds 
to the difficulties of discipline. Subor- 
dination as a result of the desire to as- 
sert himself, often means that a boy be- 
comes “unmanageable.” When we add 
to these the display instinct, sex in- 
stinct and others, we can understand 
in part at least why someone has said, 
“each boy is a problem and each girl 
is an enigma.” 

Experience has partly taught many 
of us and is still teaching us, that a 
purely negative policy is never desira- 
ble in any school. This is especially 
true in the Junior High School. Even 
if one were to succeed in having an 
orderly school by following such a 
method, the policy would have to be 
classed as a faulty one because proper 
expression with resultant growth, 
would be impossible under such a poli- 
cy. The methods and activities em- 
ployed must make for intelligent self- 
direction. Liberty under control, rather 
than domination, will facilitate the dis- 
cipline problem of this age, and still al- 
low opportunity for development. This 
liberty can be given’ by providing 
worth-while outlet for the normal de- 
sires for activity, thereby developing 
self-governing beings. Proper substi- 
tution and direction rather than inhibi- 
tion is the natural way. Someone has 
said, “Schoolkeeping is hard because 
the way we go at it is unnatural.” It 
has also been said that “Much of the so- 
called cussedness is only a natural de- 
sire for activity.” Much of the solu- 
tion of the discipline problem lies in 
the field of extra curricular activities 
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because through them the pupil can 
best be given opportunity for expres- 
sion. If a boy wants to fight, it is not 
always desirable to inhibit that desire 
A better way is to direct his desire to 
light, into proper channels, showing 
him that there are worth while things 
for which one may honorably fight. 
The gregarious instinct can be satis- 
fied in part, by providing for properly 
supervised gatherings of pupils. The 
sex instinct demands sympathetic, in- 
telligent direction. The final solution 
is to so inspire boys and girls with the 
idea of the sacredness of their bodies, 
that purity of thought and life will re- 
sult. Such organizations as the Girl Re- 
serves and the Hi-Y Clubs must lead 
in this field. All organizations, prop- 
ely sponsored, will furnish an oppor- 
tunity for activity and the dangers of 
this period are proportionally lessened. 
It is possible through wise direction of 
the various activities to make it popu- 
lar to be decent. The opportunity for 
the expression of the adolescent youth 
is not adequate in the regular class 
room work. Training for freedom of 
life without license, can be secured 
through wise administration of the ex- 
tra curricular activities. The discipline 
problem will be lessened in proportion 
to the success in this training. 
DEVELOPMENT OF SUCH QUAL- 
ITIES AS “LEADERSHIP, INIA- 
TIVE, COOPERATION AND INTEL- 
LIGENT OBEDENCE TO AUTHORI- 
TY.” These qualities are recognized as 
among the most important ones to be 
developed in the Junior High School. 
Upon their proper development, will 
depend in a large measure, the charac- 
ter, of the boy and the girl. This de- 
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velopment of character, is after all, 
the chief goal of education and fur- 
nishes the real foundation for success- 
ful living. 

The fact that the period in the life 
represented by the Junior High School, 
is such a formative period in the life 
of the bey and the girl, makes pro- 
ductive activities almost indispensable 
at this period if pupils are to develop 
properly and normally. Proper growth 
along all lines will depend upon free 
expression in word and action. The 
extra curricular activities are especiai- 
ly adapted to offer the freedom of ex- 
pression in the various lines, all of 
which will result in the development of 
the qualities which are desirable. The 
different organizations through which 
much of the extra curricular work of 
the school is administered, offer an un- 
usual opportunity for developing lead- 
ership and iniative. Also these activi- 
ties furnish an opportunity for cooper- 
ation which is not possible in the regu- 
lar classroom subjects. Working to- 
gether for the common good can result 
only from group action and coopera- 
tion. Important as is the leadership, 
there is and will be a large portion of 
the people who must be followers rath- 
er than leaders. This quality of intelli- 
gent obedience to authority or of fol- 
lowing wisely, cannot be too much em- 
phasized at this period of life. The ex- 
tra curricular activities have a worthy 
objective in developing in pupils these 
important qualities. Properly taking 
their part in the game of life demands 
training along this line for the adoles- 
cent boy and girl. 


MOTIVATION OF CURRICULAR 
WORK. It cannot be denied that our 
pupils too frequently do not have the 
interest in curricular work that we 
might wish them to have. We need 
greater interest. The extra curricular 
activities are not in any sense to be 
considered as taking the place of the 
regular classroom subjects, but they 
offer the opportunity to impress, sup- 
plement and make more practical, the 
curricular work. The socialized reci- 
tation and the project method have 
cone something toward making the cur- 
ricular work more interesting, by util- 
izing to an extent, the extra curricular 
methods. These methods, are differ- 
ent and through them the play and con- 
test spirit is brought into the class- 
room. Some of the extra’ curricular 
activities offer opportunity for adding 
incentive for doing regular classroom 
work. 


English is motivated when the writ- 
ing is done for the school paper. Many 
a boy and girl will work hard in order 
to write something worth while if he 
knows it is to be published so his fel- 
low classmates can read it. Debate 
offers an excellent opportunity for giv- 
ing added interest in different subjects. 
The school assembly is often utilized as 
a medium through which to motivate 
curricular work. Portions of regular 
classroom work are presented before 
the whole student body. 

Through others as well as the activi- 
ties mentioned, there are greater pos- 
sibilities for motivating work than we 
have yet realized. Interest in school 
work is always increased when there 
is an evident reason for doing such 
work. 
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PROVIDING FOR THE SATISFY- 
ING OF THE GREGARIOUS IN- 
STINCT. On every hand we see evi- 
dence of the desire of people to associ- 
ate with others. The pupils of the 
Junior High School are no exception, 
only that this instinct is especially 
strong. The desire or instinct for so- 
cial intercourse is not of itself wrong 
or harmful. In fact, it may result in 
almost unlimited good. However, the 
results of improperly directed expan- 
sion of this instinct, may be very far 
from desirable. Secret societies, social 


cliques, questionable clubs and street 
gangs, are a few of the questionable 
products resulting from self-directed 


expression of this perfectly normal in- 
stinct. Since the instinct is a natural 
one, the remedy, manifestly, is not ar- 
bitrary suppression. 

“The perverted taste for the un- 
wholesome outside interest is not cor- 
rected through the denial of its grati- 
fication but through substitution of a 
taste for the wholesome.” The school 
must recognize its obligation. It must 
supply the opportunity for the whole- 
some activity which will satisfy the 
natural instinct. If this opportunity is 
not provided, the pupil will not only 
seek to satisfy his instinct by associa- 
tion with the questionable organiza- 
tions and gangs outside, but he will 
lost much valuable training. The school 
must recognize the desire, recognize it 
as a natural one and accept the obliga- 
tion of satisfying it. The extra curri- 
cular activities offer the greatest op- 
portunity for proper expression for the 
adolescent child in the school. Princi- 


pal Buck, Nichols Fenn High School, 
Chicago, once said, “Until the interest 


in school activities can predominate 
over the interest in out of school activi- 
ties, students cannot hope to get full 
value from attention in the school 
room.” Certainly the interest in cur- 
ricular work does not always predom- 
inate over the interest in out of school 
activities. The extra curricular activi- 
ties must come to our rescue at this 
point. 

J. E. Burke, Superintendent of 
Schools, Boston, Massachusetts, once 
said, “Democracy in education will 
never really be achieved until every 
school child in America is served better 
in the school than he can possibly be 
served anywhere else at that period of 
life.” Such a condition cannot be 
reached unless every possible agency 
of our schools is made to function in 
the interests of the child. Our only 
competition from outside is along extra 
curricular lines and because of the nat- 
ural desire for associating with others, 
the child finds attraction outside. The 
school cannot possibly serve the pupils 
better unless it provides an outlet for 
their gregarious instinct. The school 
must provide for the social life of the 
children because it is almost wholly this 
side of their nature which is so fre- 
quently commercialized, and too fre- 
quently by unscrupulous men and wo- 
men. It is true as some one has said, 
“Pupils have a right to anything of 
their own if that is better than we can 
give them.” 

The school cannot escape responsi- 
bility. It must recognize that all phases 
of the life of a student, concern the 
school. It must supply the wholesome 
to take the place of the unwholesome. 
It must provide for activites which will 
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give the pupil the training he needs and 
at the same time guard the social life 
of the school. Dewey says, “The school 
cannot be a preparation for adult social 
life, except as it reproduces within it- 
self, situations typical of social life— 
purified and idealized.” The extra cur- 
ricular activities offer the means with 
which to meet this challenge. 

DIRECT CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
GENERAL OBJECTIVES OF EDU- 
CATION. In its report, “Cardinal 
Principles of Education”, the Commit- 
tee on the Reorganization of Seceond- 
ary Education, set forth the following 
objectivees of education: Health, Com- 
mand of the Fundamental Processes, 
Worthy Home Membership, Vocation, 
Citizenship, Worthy use of Leisure 
Time, and Ethical Character. It is the 
judgment of the committee that edu- 
cation must provide training along all 
these lines in order to prepare an in- 
dividual for proper living. 

The specific results which we have 
set up for the extra curricular activi- 
ties will all help toward providing this 
training. More specifically, however, 
the extra curricular activities may help 
realize the general objectives, by pro- 
moting the health of the pupils through 
athletics, hikes, health clubs and other 
activities; by providing training in citi- 
zenship through the various organiza- 
tions of the school by teaching pupils 
how to use their leisure time both in 
and out of school; by offering an op- 
portunity for training and develop- 
ment along the higher and more ideal 
side of life. In these days when the 


desire for unwholesome pleasure is so 
prevalent; when the authority of the 
home seems to be barely more than a 
relic of the past; and when respect 
and reverence are conspicuous only for 
their absence., it is indeed desirable to 
have organizations such as the Hi-Y, 
the Girl Reserves, Scouts and others 
which put emphasis on ethical charac- 
ter and those finer qualities and ideals 
which after all, must constitute the ba- 
sis of the things that are worth while 
and lasting. We do not have an ade- 
quate opportunity in our schools for 
emphasizing this objective of educh- 
tion. The extra curricular activities 
offer the best opportunity. 

After all, if our goal is ever to be 
reached, we must recognize a greater 
school responsibility and this must 
come through greater school unity. We 
must make our pupils want to be in 
school and this requires greater inter- 
est. We must join our forces with those 
o1 the community and cooperate for the 
good of the boys and the girls in our 
schools. We must make pupils] want to 
do right, rather than have to compel 
thern not to do wrong. We must train 
our pupils to understand that whether 
they lead or follow, they must do so in- 
telligently. We must make pupils find 
reasons for doing school work and we 
must provide not only school subjects 
but also a complete school organiza- 
tion, so that a boy or a girl can live 
a normal life in school and be less sus- 
ceptible to wrong influences wherever 
he may meet them. 

Finally, we must center our whole- 
aim toward developing a healthy being 


who shall have high ideals and who 
shall so use his time while ocupied at 
work or in leisure, as to make him a 
good member of his home, a worthy 
citizen of his community and one who 
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recognizes that he owes something to 
his fellow beings. In reaching this 
high aim, the extra curricular activi- 
ties of a properly organized school have 
no small part. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 


IN THE WILLARD 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
W. B. Clark 


For several years it has been the cus- 

tom of the principal and the school 
counselor of the Willard School to visit 
semi-annually the five schools of the 
city from which it draws nearly all of 
its pupils for the purpose of consulting 
with and advising the children of the 
High Sixth Grade relative to the work 
they are to take up in the Junior High 
School the following term. 
It is carefuly explained to them that in 
addition to the required work that is 
demanded for an Eighth Grade diplo- 
ma they are expected to choose one of 
the following subjects, viz. Latin, 
French, Spanish or General Science. 

The parents of the children are in- 
vited to attend these conferences and 
to participate in the discussion that 
follows the explanations of the prin- 
cipal and counselor. 

The Willard School is located about 
half a mile from the State University. 
Hence, the majority of the pupils begin 
to look forward to laying up college 
entrance credits very early in life. 
When they are told that they can win 
one High School credit in a foreign 
language during the Seventh and 
Eighth Grades most of them choose a 


language in preference to General Sci- 
ence. However, one good sized class 
is always organized in General Science, 
and the rest of the hundred and forty 
or more are pretty evenly divided 
among the three foreign languages; the 
number who choose Latin being a little 
larger than those who elect French or 
Spanish. The reason why the Latin 
classes are large is probably due to 
the influence of the parents, some of 
whom have profited by the study of 
Latin when they were children and un- 
derstand its value as an aid to the 
study of English. 

It is not the policy of the principal 
to emphasize one subject more than an- 
other, but rather to state the advant- 
ages to be derived from the study of 
each of the four subjects under consid- 
eration, and place the responsibility of 
making a choice upon the parent and 
pupil. The dull, the slow, or the im- 
mature pupil however is advised not 
to begin the study of Latin when he en- 
ters the Seventh grade, but if the par- 
ent insists upon Latin his wish is the 
deciding factor; and it must be ad- 
mitted that many of the children who 
are poor in English expression, punc- 
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tuation, and spelling are just the ones 
who will profit most by instruction in 
Latin. 

A pupil is more inclined to think 
seriously before recording his choice 
after one of these semi-annual con- 
ferences than he would be if only the 
bare fact that he was entitled to such 
a choice were announced to him, and 
he is less liable to follow a tradition 
or select a particular subject because 
his friend has made the same selection. 

Of course it sometimes happens that 
a pupil who has decided upon a lan- 
guage regrets his choice after little and 
seeks to exchange to General Science or 
vice versa. This is allowed in some 
cases, after careful consideration, but 
the number of pupils who are unwill- 
ing to put forth the effort to do the 
required work to keep up with a for- 
eign language class_ is surprisingly 
small, 

The results of these confernces are 
tabulated. The test data and school his- 
tory of each pupil is carefully inspected 
and a proper classification of the pupil 
is made before the day when he be- 
gins his work ‘in the Junior High 
School. 

Courses for beginners in Latin, 
French, and Spanish are also organized 
for Ninth Grade pupils. These courses 
supply the demand of those who have 
had a part or all of the Seventh and 
Eighth Grade work in other schools 
where they did not have the opportun- 
ity of studying a foreign language. 
They also give all pupils who entered 
the school at the beginning of the Sev- 
enth Grade an opportunity to make 
another choice from among the same 
elective subjects that were open to them 


two years before. So it is not of vital 
importance what choice the Sixth 
Grade pupil shall make but it is of very 
great importance that he do the work 
of the course he has selected in the best 
possible manner. 

This arrangement demands there- 
fore that two distinct courses be of- 
fered in each of the foreign languages. 
The one for the pupil who begins a 
language in the Seventh Grade we 
designate as the long course and the 
one for the Ninth Grade pupil we des- 
ignate as the short course. 

The long course extends over period 
of three years, and when completed en- 
titles a pupil to two high school credits. 
The short course is a one year course 
and covers the work done in any stan- 
dard High School. 

In the long course in Latin the begin- 
ning text is a Primer which is used dur- 
ing the seventh and eighth year. Se- 
lections from a Latin reader by the 
came author we read in the high Eighth 
Grade and during the first twelve or 
fourteen weeks of the Low Ninth 
Grade. The first twelve chapters of 
Caesar and Composition are covered 
during the rest of the term. In the 
High Ninth Grade the study of Caesar 
angl composition continues, the amount 
covered being equivalent to Books 
Ii and Ili of the Commentaries. 

Most of the pupils who elect the long 
course in French hope to travel abroad 
some time and eagerly grasp the op- 
portunity to begin early to learn to 
speak the language fluently. Careful 
emphasis is placed upon pronunciation 
which is acquired mainly through imi- 
tation of the teacher. The acquisition 
of a wide vocabulary for everyday use 
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is one of the main objectives of the 
course. 

In order to economize time and effort 
a simple text-book containing excellent 
home assignments is placed in the 
hands of the pupils after a few simple 
lessons in conversation. 

Those who elect Spanish are fre- 
quently actuated by a utilitarian mo- 
tive. Spanish America is our nearest 
neighbor on the South with a history 
similar to that of California. A grow- 
ing commerce has forced upon some of 
us a demand for the knowledege of our 
neighbor’s language. Possibly there is 
a bit of romance in the idea that ap- 
peals to some of our young people. 

In this subject, as in the long French 
course, stress is placed upon correct 
pronunciation by the phonetic method. 
Books are not used for the first eight 
weeks and then only for the exercises 
they contain. 

Inquiries among the teachers who 
are doing the work as to the advant- 
ages of the long course over the short 
course bring forth the following _re- 
sponses which are quoted ver batim:— 

“In the first place it spreads the ele- 
mentary work over two years, giving 
ample time for a more gradual develop- 
ment of vocabulary, forms, rules, and 
reading ability. “This preparatory 
period becomes more difficult as less 
and less English grammar is taught in 
the Grades. It is not impossible to teach 
Latin to pupils who have no back- 
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ground of English grammar, but on 
the other hand it is a slow and pain- 
staking process which cannot be hur- 
ried. The advantage in the seventh 
grade is that it doesn’t have to be hur- 
ried. One lesson or a lesson and a half 
is covered in a week’s time. More oral 
work can be given; pictures, games, 
and toys may be used; songs and recita- 
tions may be given; simple plays may 
be acted.” 

“They read more simple Latin, ‘made 
Latin’ usually, and acquire a greater 
confidence in reading Latin at sight.” 

“We prefer to have the children be- 
gin in the earlier years. The response 
in the Seventh and Eighth Grades is 
more spontaneous and less conscious.” 

“The type of work is done better in 
most cases and is more diversified.” 

“The student who begins Spanish in 
the Ninth Grade accomplishes a good 
deal, but he has not in the main ac- 
quired the real Spanish feeling for the 
language. Neither has his ear been 
trained as well as that of the child 
who begins earlier.” 

The problem of adjusting an over- 
burdened school program in order to 
introduce an elective subject below the 
ninth grade has been met at the Will- 
ard School by introducing the “week 
off” plan. Briefly this means that when 
Arihtmetic for instance has its “week 
off” no lessons tre assigned in arith- 
metic that week. All of the major sub- 
jects take their “week off” in rotation. 
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ADVERTISING YOUR SCHOOL 
F. S. Eakeley 


The Junior High School, in San An- 
tonio, Texas, is a new venture. The 
Board of Education has agreed that 
this type of school is the proper educa- 
tional unit to be inserted in the system. 
However, the general public and school 
patrons are not fully cognisant of “The 
Why” of this type of school. 


To explain the place of the Junior 
High it would seem wise to resort to 
the publicity method, advertising fully 
what Junior Schoois are and what they 
hope to accomplish. 

Of course some publicity was given 
in a general way at the time the Board 
of Education was asking for a bond is- 
sue to get finances for building erect- 
ion. These are now erected and comple- 
ted and it seems to be the appropriate 
thing to do to keep the Junior School 
before the public. 

Oftimes we have an opportunity to 
show visiting superintendents through 
our school plant. They get a fleeting 
glance here and there and we have 
very little opportunity to discuss with 
these visitors who come at odd times 
any of our real problems. Merely to 
show an odd visitor through the build- 
ing and call it advertising is not the 
type of advertising I would think feasi- 
ble for these people merely get the 
faintest impressions. It would seem 
that publicity would demand that. we 
get our schools before the neighbor- 
hood by a continual imprint. Advertis- 
ing your school continually to your 
community is much better than occas- 
sional tours through the building with 
an out-of-town superintendent in tow. 
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Such trips can hardly be called adver- 
tising. They are more to be termed 
hasty inspection. 
SCHOOL MEN POOR ADVERTI- 
SER. 

School men have not nor do not ad- 
vertise either wares as they should 
They are in the greatest business in 
the world namely, that of training 
America’s boys and_ girls to become 
citizens. Too often and too long have 
they kept their lights under the bushel. 
They don’t let their public know what 
sort of dividends the corporation, called 
the Junior School, expects to pay. 
School masters must be continually “‘on 
the job” so their patrons may know 
they are “selling the goods”. Those in 
charge of our schools seem slow to 
adopt the commercial methods used by 
“Big Business.” Very few cities out- 
side of Cleveland, Grand Rapids and 
Oakland do any school advertising. 
These cities are not slow to see the 
benefits and make publicity a part of 
their educational service to their re- 
spective cities. 
THE FOUR CLASSES OF SCHOOL 
ADVERTISERS. 

School men fall into four classes of 
advertisers or perhaps we should say 
non-advertisers. 

CLASS ONE are those who are in- 
different to the possibilities in keeping 
their public in touch with school ac- 
tivities. They are engrossed in too 
much petty detail. They lack interest 
and are blind to a golden opportunity. 

CLASS TWO use advertising, when_ 
it is used at all, for furthering their 
own selfish schemes worrying little 


over their community whose servants 
they are. 

CLASS THREE can be termed the 
modest, retiring type who feel embar- 
rassed if they get before the public 
eye. 

CLASS FOUR is composed of the 
real advertisers. They are too few, 
sorry to relate. They realize the tre- 
mendous benefits to be derived from 
advising their public of their aims and 
ideals in connection with the Junior 
School. It is with Group Four this 
paper deals. 

THE FOURTH GROUP IN THE MI- 
NORITY 

This last class is in the minority. 
They have their convictions that ad- 
vertising their respective schools is as 
much a legitimate part of their educa- 
tional program as is the teaching of 
Arithmetic. They believe in arousing 
community interest to back up their en- 
terprises. They regret that there are 
no organized programs or general 
methods of advertising available. Prac- 
tically nothing has been done in a con- 
structive way along publicity lines, ex- 
cept in isolated places. 

GETTING SUGGESTIONS FROM 
“BIG BUSINESS”. 

An effective advertising scheme for 
a Junior School must be “put over” 
zs the result of a well organized, well 
developed plan. Commercial houses 
don’t engage in haphazard, _ slipshod 
methods of bringing their wares to the 
customer’s attention and neither should 
the school. Better no publicity than 
publicity of a poor type. Bad advertis- 
ing never crowded any store with 
buyers nor will unplanned adveretising 
bring good returns to a school. Just 
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as stores display their wares so must 
the school put forth its claims, aims, 
and achievements. Merely to empha- 
size one or two features only makes 
a school “A Specialty Shop” in the Ed- 
ucational field. It should be a great 
merchandise center where all brands 
of education can be brought. 

WHAT SHALL THE SCHOOL AD- 
VERTISE? 

Only worthwhile enterprises must 
find a place in our Junior Schools and 
these along with exceptional achieve- 
ments, special activities, athletic 
prowess and special methods must be 
advertised and kept before the com- 
munity. Any community with the in- 
terests of education at heart has a 
right to know what its school is do- 
ing or what it comtemplates doing. By 
doing this we build up “Big Business” 
in education. 

Such advertising will make the pub- 
lic as well as parents have faith in 
their schoo!s. Once faith is established 
“selling” will be easy and patrons will 
no longeer look on the school as a pub- 
lic nursery where their Johnnie and 
Mary are cared for by a public nurse 
for so many hours a day. 

It is the principal’s duty to teach 
his teachers to advertise and render 
service. They must know they are 
salesmen and women of the highest 
type. They are selling service to 
America’s future citizens. 

They are selling ideals, aims, habits 
and abilities to students. The big busi- 
ness firm expects returns from adver- 
tising its services so must the Junior 
School particularly get returns. 

Schools have not done this in the 
past as is evidenced by the great mor- 
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tality in High Schools discovered by 
Strayer and Van Denburg. Their fig- 
ures show that much grist has been lost 
on the way to the mill. 

WHY WE MUST ADVERTISE CON- 
TINUALLY. 

There are many changes going on in 
our schools and only through adver- 
tising can we keep the people informed. 
We are adding new courses, offering 
advanced work, planning longer school 
days, making adjustments, providing 
for individual differences, opening 
evening schools, establishing trade 
units and ccontinuation schools. It’s 
the school’s duty to let its patrons 
know about these importont changes, 
eespecially at the Junior High age. 
Any school man who fails in these du- 
ties of advertising continually is due 
much censure. Here we are supposed 
to be selling knowledge yet the ignor- 
ance in regard to what our schools 
are doing is astounding. 

MEANS OF ADVERTISING YOUR 
SCHOOL. 

Any scheme of advertising must 

have interest aroused in it in the com- 


munity. The means used for such 
a scheme can only be mentioned jn 
brief. Any particular school must 
make the adaption of the means in 
terms of local conditions. 

We may use the local newspapers, 
the screen, public signboards, placards 
school magazines, orchestras, debating 
clubs, guidance bureaus, athletic teams 
and any other agencies at our com- 
mand which will keep our school in 
the public eye. 

The Junior School, it must be 
emphasized, should pay particular at- 
tention to publicity. It will create in- 
terest on the part of parents and 
pupils. Its publicity must be the re- 
sult of natural outgrowth of the 
school’s activities which have been 
based on the activities of its stu- 
dents. These activities must seek to 
fulfill the advancement of all the Jun- 
ior Schools hope to do for their pupils 
in teaching them adaption to their 
world about them when they are at 
the age in which they are trying to 
find themselves. Long live the adver- 
tised school! May we have more of 
them! 


TEN NATIONAL PROBLEMS 
Robin Lynn Hamilton 


Some American Defects that Junior 
High Civics Classes Should Consider 

9. POWER OF WEALTH 

The ninth defect of our political life 
in America pointed out by Bryce is 
that the power of wealth to influence 
legislation in America has been for- 
midable. 


This has been even more noticeable 


in the decades between 1860 and 1910 
than it has since been. The powerful 
impetus of this movement received its 
greatest check when Roosevelt deliv- 
ered himself of his pronouncement 
against “malefactors of great wealth.” 
The outstanding examples of the use 
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of this sort of influence might be men- 
tioned in connection with railroad 
’ transportation, the exploitation of 
many of our natural resources, par- 
ticularly lumber and coal at the ex- 
pense of the general public. Our gov- 
ernmental agencies proved ineffectual 
in coping with the men who used their 
money to take advantage of our ignor- 
ance. The result was shown in the 
wasteful development of these im- 
mense tracts of public land. Present 
day examples of this same thing are 
the attempt to divert Niagara into a 
series of power stations, the Yellow- 
stone into power and irrigation pro- 
jects, the ruin of the Jackson Hole, 
native scenic wonders and the influ- 
ence brought to bear to obtain possess- 
ion of the naval oil reserves. 
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There has been, however, a marked 
improvement in the matter of the 
handling of public franchises and it 
is gradually becoming more diffcult 
for wealth to obtain the same advant- 
ages that were possible formerly. 


There still remains this defect in 
American life but the outward signs 
of its working do not seem to be so 
pronounced and so regardless of pub- 
lic welfare and surely these buccan- 
eers are not so brazen in carrying out 
their personal and corporate desires, 
regardless of public welfare, as was 
the common practice before 1905. The 
power of wealth is a defect that 
promises to become weaker as our 
sources of information and growth of 
public conscience increase. 


M. S. 


In answering his question it is safe 
to assume that. in general crime is the 
logical result of lack of education. In 
fact universal education is conceded as 
essential to the life of a democratic 
government. However to be specific, 
education may be such that it fails to 
inhibit criminal tendencies. Training 
which fails to develop fundamental 
principles of right living is this sort 
and crime is bound to result. The fol- 
lowing elements are suggested as es- 
sential insurance against crime: 

1. A working program of health 
habits. 

2. A serviceable adjustment in a 
vocation. 


IS THERE A RELATION BETWEEN EDUCATION AND CRIME? 


Hallman 
3. A social sense of community re- 
sponsibility. 
4. A wholesome enjoyment of rec-* 
reation. 
5. A reverent attitude toward re- 
ligion. 


Accepting this analysis of the pro-° 
cess of education, let us then examine 
the field as now covered by institu- 
tions devoted to overcoming of ignor- 
ance, and see how much of the above 
program is covered. 

In the remote past health was not a 
problem, man either had the hardihood 
to withstand rigorous conditions of ex- 
istence or he didn’t and the communi- 
ty was not long burdened with its un- 
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fit physical members. As civilization 
advanced and the philosophy of the 
care for the weaker developed, health 
became a problem first of the home, 
later the home assisted by the special- 
ized physician and now more and 
more by the school and state through 
directed physicans. Vital stat{stics 
show that a pretty good job is being 
done and that as far as the schools 
are concerned education in health is 
increasingly efficient. 

Historically vocational adjustment 
was not a problem of the school. The 
father, mother, older brother or sister, 
and later the guild served to bridge 
the gap between’ childhood and life 
work. With the advent of modern in- 
dustrial development and the ambi- 
tious ideals of a democracy this type 
of training has been almost’ wholly 
delegated to the schools. The schools 
on their part have been painfully slow 
to recognize and assume this gift of 
responsibility. They have been pound- 
ing away on the stone piles of tradi- 
tion while the ball and chain of voca- 
tional unfitness has been one of the 
leading influences for drawing the 
youth of the land into crime. In a re- 
cent study made among criminals of 
South Dakota by a committee of the 
State Education Association, over 
ninety percent expressed a preference 
for training for some other field of in- 
dustry than that in which they were 
engaged at time of commitment. More- 
over the significant thing about this 
group of criminals was the fact that 
half at least had the equivalent of 
eighth grade or higher education. As 
far as this group is concerned, it may 
be inferred that their education was 
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-music and art although highly desir- 


contributing to crime in that it failed 
in one of the five essentials of train- 
ing for life. 

Social adjustment is an old yet new 
phase of education; old in that all 
types of schools have indirectly effect- 
ed human relationships, but new in 
that the modern school has striven to 
train directly in civic and social du- 
ties and privileges. It is fair to as- 
sume that crime has many recruits 
from those who lack a social con- 
sciousness, but at the present rate of 
development in this direction this 
source will be stopped and the schools 
will have achieved a great advance for 
the good of society. 

Welfare workers are agreed that 
vocational interests have a very high 
value in promoting wholesome law 
abiding citizenry and in this field the 
schools have done much which ‘should 
function. The enjoyment of literature, 


able have not made strong enough ap- 
peal to carry over into life generally. 
The cause no doubt is lack of back- 
ground and only time will enrich this 
recreational sire of life in America. 
Sports and games as fostered in those 
schools which have passed beyond the 
“arena” stage of physical education 
are making a mighty contribution to 
right living and consequently can be 
credited to the educational bulwark 
against crime. 

Finally the religious side of educa- 
tion, which has been in the past the 
chief instrument for combating crim- 
inal life, must be accounted for in~ 
modern education. In doing so it is 
necessary to analyze some of the out- 
ward manifestations of a reljgious 
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character. Aside from worship, which 
is a personal matter, religion should 
express itself in a reverent attitude 
toward God, law and other personali- 
ties. Measured by this standard it is 
doubtful if much can be said in favor 
of the product of modern education. 
The flippancy, familiarity, and frenzy 
of the times are due to the breaking 
away from the old and the lack of 
breaking into the new ideals of relig- 
ion. No one wishes to go back to med- 
ieval methods of religious instruction, 
but everyone who senses the situation 
sees the dire need of making modern 
ideals take hold. 

Of these five elements of crime pre- 
venting education it may be conceded 
that all should be the concern of the 
public schools, but on the other hand 
it should be recognized that at least 
two of them should be primarily the 
function of other institutions. The 
wholesome enjoyment of hours of rec- 
reation outside of school time and re- 
ligious training belong to the home 
and the church. It is the shortcom- 
ings of these two institutions and 


“their dependence on the schools for a 


substitute that have opened nearly 
half of the avenues for crime and 
overburdened the latter institution to 
the detriment of its other functions. 

The state is ever taking over larger 
responsibility in regard to a third ele- 
ment—the protection of health—and 
is doing it with increasing efficiency. 
The community health center, the 
state health boards, and the federal 
bureau all meeting the problem and 
strengthening rather than passing the 
buck to the school. 


If the school can then confine its 
energy to the two remaining fields— 
vocational and social adjustment, and 
will be progressive enough to build its 
curricula around the needs of modern 
living and life making, then and then 
only will education become a bulwark 


against crime. At our present pace of 
ill adjusted training to meet  condi- 
tions, false standards of successful ca- 
reers, and the undemocratic ideal of 
treating all alike, we annually turn 
away thousands from our _ schools 
whose hopelessness leads to crime and 
we graduate hundreds whose ideals do 
not lead others away from crime. 

It is in these fields just mentioned 
that the junior high school will play 
a leading part, for it is at this age that 
differentiation must begin and here 
adjustments to social responsibility 
must be well established. Beyond the 
sixth grade the performance of “exer- 
cises” is generally treadmill efforts 
and the child who has not learned the 
lessons of social effort is likely to con- 
tinue a hermit individual the rest of 
his life. 

Upon this foundation, mastery of 
tool subjects in the grades and period 
of adjustment in the junior high 
school, the senior high school and jun- 
ior college can be expected to produce 
citizens and can than be justly con- 
demned if they turn away or turn out 
the socially unfit. Such a program 
fairly assumed and squarely met by 
those institutions responsible for edu- 
cation in the broadest sense will stem 
the tide of criminality and make the 
vision of our fathers—learning and 
liberty—come true. 
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THE ASSEMBLY IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Adda 


Everyone realizes the value of the 
school assembly as a means of promot- 
ing school spirit, of motivating class 
activities and of putting across all 
manner of useful propaganda. Not 
every school, however, has had the 
courage to attempt a weekly assem- 
ly put on by the students themselves. 
Where outsiders are called too fre- 
quently the chief value of the whole 
idea is lost. Programs by the students 
do take time and energy on the part 
of the teacher. Nevertheless, I believe 
they are worth everything which must 
be put into them. 

For two years the Washington Jun- 
ior High School of Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, has tried out the idea of weekly 
assembly periods. For the benefit of 
other schools some of their experiences 
are here stated. 

One of the first difficulties lay in 
finding a time. Of course the ideal 
method is to have an activities period 
every day which may be used for 
clubs, chapels, home room meetings, 
conferences, vocational guidance, etc. 
Owing to difficulties in program mak- 
ing this seemed impossible. One year 
the method of rotation was used, the 
chapel coming first period on Monday 
one week, second period on Tuesday 
the next, and so on. The second year 
a fixed date was set for assembly 
each week, each morning period being 
shortened to ten minutes less than the 
regular fifty-five. The teachers 


planned their work for that day ac- 

cordingly. 
The second difficulty was to arrange 
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for the sponsoring of the programs. 
One faculty member was appointed 
chairman of the chapel committee, with 
authority to call on all the others for 
assistance. During the first semester 
while everyone was getting used to the 
idea, it was put upon a voluntary ba- 
sis. There was much cooperation, but 
some opposition. The chairman ar- 
ranged several programs herself, to 
fill in gaps. The second year things 
went much more smoothly. A sched- 
ule was placed upon the bulletin board 
and teachers given their choice of 
date. Those who expressed no prefer- 


ence were assigned a date. Several . 


blank dates were left open for out- 
side speakers or for special propagan- 
da which would arise during the year. 
Nearly every teacher was glad to coop- 
erate ‘this time, for the previous year’s 
experience had convinced them of the 
value of assemblies. Much time and 
work given by the teachers and stu- 
dents resulted in chapels of great varie- 
ty but of almost uniformly high stand- 
ard. The students were always eager 
to be in an assembly and would work 
doubly hard on any class work which 
was to be presented publicly. 

A third problem was that of disci- 
pline in chapel. Five or six hundred 
students merely turned loose in an 
auditorium could create much disturb- 
ance. American audiences are not 
famed for their courtesy in public 
places. The assembly is a splendid 
place in which to teach proper conduct 
in public. A seating chart of the aud- 
itorium was made assigning a definite 
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section to each home room group. 
Each home room teacher was made 
responsible for the behaviour of her 
group. The teachers decided on cer- 
tain minimal esseentials of behaviour. 
If any members failed to live up to 
these requirements they were either 
deprived of the privilege of assembly 
attendance or punished in some other 
way. Gradually a certain standard of 
conduct in chapel is becoming a tra- 
dition. This was especially noticeable 
in two memorial services, one for the 
mayor of our city, the other for Ex- 
president Wilson. In both cases the 
absolute silence during the entire ser- 
vice and the reverence during the de- 
votional part would have done credit 
to any adult audience. Behaviour was 
put to an even severer test curing 
a “pep” meeting, when a dozen candi- 
dates tried out for yell leader, and the 
large part of the period was spent in 
cheering, necessitating frequent down- 
sitting and uprising. The amateur 
yell masters were often exceedingly 


funny, but the students responded 
cheerfully to their demands and 
though vociferous did not descend to 


“rough house” at anytime. 

We have used our assemblies to 
launch various campaigns, such as 
Cleanliness and Thrift, to arouse en- 
thusiasm for our school paper and to 
tell about the work done by our var- 
ious clubs. Recognition of many kinds 
of prowess has been made. Jubila- 
tions over winning banners, cups, or 
trophies have been- held and cheers 
given for teams about to play their 
championship game. Honor students 
have been recognized, and any prizes 
won, whether for posters, essays or 
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any other worth while activity, have 
been publicly awarded. This has led 
to much school spirit and pride in the 
name of our’ school. Our students 
have the reputation of having the 
most and best school spirit in the city. 
They received the Sportsmanship ban- 
ner this year—a banner which the Fac- 
ulty, at least, considered more worth 
while than the championship. 

Time would fail if I tried to tell of 
the many interesting assemblies we 
have had in the past two years. Let 
me mention some which have been 
worked out in the class room. The 
English teachers have given dramatiza- 
tions of classics studied. A seventh 
grade class gave Rip Van Winkle, 
eighth grades dramatized Birds of 
Killingworth, while a ninth grade class 
wrote and produced a clever sketch 
purporting to depict the way in which 
Treasurer Island came to be written. 

An eighth grade history class gave 
a dramatization in which the history of 
modern inventions was brought out. 
Seventh grade history students gave a 
Washington's Birthday Chapel depict- 
ing scenes from the life of Washing- 
ton. The closing scene which showed 
the making of the first flag was es- 
pecially effective. 

A ninth grade Civics Class which 
had been studying the subject of edu- 
cation, showe dthe contrast between 
the old-fashioned school and that of 
modern days. A seventh grade social 
science class gave an Immigration 
chapel, showing in two playlets why 
foreigners come here and how they 
are sometimes treated in this country. 

Th Art Club presented a clever or- 
igina] play, bringing out the principles 
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of Interior Decoration. 

The Sewing Teacher did one of the 
most original things of all. By coop- 
eration with one of the department 
stores she presented a Style Show 
which illustrated good taste in dress 
for the Junior High girl. Incidentally 
| the boys were as much interested in 
this as the girls. 

The Typewriting teacher moved her 
| typewriters up to the auditorium and 
conducted speed tests and typing to 

before the student nody. 

The gym teacher gave a_ health 
play and a demonstration of first 
aid. 

Of course special holidays have been 
observed each year. These dates were 
assigned to teachers who did not care 
to give class room work. Very inter- 
esting Christmas, Thanksgiving, Ar- 
mistice Day, Lincoln’s Birthday and 
Memorial chapels have been arranged. 

In some cases special clubs have put 
on assemblies, notably Girl Scouts, 
Loy Scouts and Girl Reserves. 
| A farewell chapel is he'd each semes- 
ter for the 9 A’s who leave the Junior 
| High School for Senior High School. 
This takes the place of Eighth Grade 
graduation. 

We have found out several things in 
| our experimentation. It is very sel- 
| 
| 


dom that a program of the old formal 
recitation and set speech type is car- 
ried out. These are of little interest 
to either performers or audience. So 
far as possible our assemblies include 
action, dialogue, dramatization, cos- 


tume—not in elaborate form but 
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enough to dress up information in 
attractive guise. The children are 
eager to work out ways of doing this 
and are clever at it. The assembly 
worked out by student effort is worth 


many times as much as a “ready made” 
play, unless that play be a real clas- 
sic. 

We have found it an aid to good dis- 
cipline to have “something doing” be- 
tween scenes—music, community sing- 
ing, announcements—something to 
hold attention and prevent any possi- 
ble disorder or boredom. . 

We use a set form for our opening 
each week, so there is no hesitancy or 
uncertainty there. First comes our 
school song, then America or the Star 
Spangled Banner. During the latter 
part of America the flag bearer steps 
in front of the curtain followed by the 
school . president who leads in the 
flag salute, followed by the Washington 
Pledge—an adaption of theAthenian 
Oath. 

This opening is followed by any nec- 
essary announcements, then the chair- 
men of the day, chosen by the group 
giving the assembly, announces the 
nature of the program. 

At the close, the orchestra plays a 
march while the hundreds of students 
file out in an orderly way. 

All of this has meant work—much 
work, but we feel it has paid big divi- 
dends in school spirit, interest in class 
room and club activities and in the 
benefits derived by those taking part. 
It has been made possible only because 
we have a faculty and a student body 
which believe in co-operation and in 
doing worth while things. 


| 
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EDITORIAL 


WHAT OF VOLUME III? 
With the last issue of the Clearing 
House, cards were sent to subscribers. 
These cards contained a brief question- 
aire which was to be answered and re- 
turned. The questions asked pertain to 
subscriptions, to a prospective third 
volume of the Clearing House, sugges- 
tions for improving the magazine, and 
“high spots” concerning interesting 
work noted in the junior high school 
field. 

We have received back many of these 
cards. In every case, Volume III is 
asked for. Many of the questionaires 
contain excellent suggestions for im- 
proving the publication. The “high 
spots” noted will be an excellent source 
for material for Volume III, should this 
be published. 

We ask that anyone who has not yet 
returned the card which he received 
with Clearing House Number Six, do 
so at once, in order that the Advisory 
Board may make definite plans immed- 
iately concerning the advisability of 
publishing a third volume of the Jun- 
ior High School Clearing House. 

It may be that the “return card” was 
lost or misplaced. We are sending with 
this issue another “return card.” If 
you have sent in a card, disregard the 
one you now receive. If you did not 
send us the first “return card” will you 
not fill out this second card and return 
to us at once? 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PROBLEMS 
The organization known as the Inter- 
mediate School, the Junior School or 
the Junior High School has resulted in 
20 


COMMENT 


bringing to the surface many problems. 
It is easy to affirm that there is a need 
of a Junior High School organization. 
The needs were evident. There were 
social needs, economic needs and educa- 
tional needs,—all of which the Junior 
High School promised to solve or help 
solve. 

After the Junior High School, how- 
ever, in any town or city, has been vo- 
ted, the building and teachers have 
been provided, the materials for the 
school have been purchased, there ap- 
pears the real problem of the reor- 
ganization of the work of the seventh, 
eighth and ninth years in such a way 
as to provide for the needs we have 
discussed so learnedly. Perhaps more 
attention is being focused upon these 
Junior High School problems at the 
present time than upon any other phase 
of public school education. 

These problems are of three sorts: 
First, the adjustments that need to be 
made in the first six grades in order 
that pupils who enter the new organi- 
zation may be properly prepared for 
Junior High School work. These ad- 
justment problems are comparatively 
simple since the Junior High School 
can organize itself to fit the elementary 
grades and they in turn are easily sub- 
jected to their few necessary changes. 
The second type of problem is within 
the Junior High School itself and has 
to do with its reorganization of courses. 
These problems as yet have not been 
solved, although much progress has 
been made. Text book writers have 
been prolific, reorganization courses in 
English, in mathematics, in science and 
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practically in all the subject matter of 
the Junior High School have been pro- 
vided. Some of these texts possess much 
merit, others have already been rele- 
gated to the oblivion of the educational 
cemetery. However, one studying this 
particular type of problem should be op 
timistic. It has appealed to a large 
group of educational thinkers. Conse- 
quently there is hope that during the 
next few years something will evolve 
that will be recognized as distinctly in- 
termediate in its nature and yet lead 
to certain definite educational results. 

The third type of problem, however, 
is not so easily solved. This is a prob- 
lem of adjustment between the Junior 
High School and the Senior High 
Schcol. Text book writers who have 
been prolific in providing Junior High 
Schoe! material have stopped thinking 
at the end of the ninth year. As a re- 
sult, in practically all fields of educa- 


tion, there is a greater gulf between the 
ninth year of the Junior High Schoo! 
and the first year of the Senior High 
than that formerly existing between 
the eight year of the old graded syztem 
end the ninth year of Senior High. 
This problem will remain unsolved 
until two things are accomplished: (1) 
Until text book writers carry their re- 
adjustments over into the tenth year 


and, (2) until High Schools and Coll- 
eges shall be willing to readjust their 
old curricula to th enew curricula of 
the Junior High School. High School 
teachers are prone to feel that work in 
the Junior High School is not well done. 
It is not well done if they are to main- 
tain their old attitudes, nomenclature 
and standards. The tenth year teacher 
has accomplished and must be willing 
must know what the ninth year chilis 
to adjust herself, her course of study 
and her text books to that material. 

The great need in secondary educa- 
tion at the present time is the solution 
of this particular problem. Who will 
solve it? Who will provide a course in 
mathematics that will build a tenth 
year completion upon the ninth year 
accomplishments? Who will provide a 
course in English that will do the same 
thing? Who will work out the prob- 
lem in Latin that may begin in the sev- 
enth or eighth year and carry over into 
the tenth without a declaration of war 
between the two types of school? This 
is the sort of problem that now needs 
to -be solved. 

We must have a generation of High 
School teachers that will be willing to 
think in terms of present educational 
developments and a series of text books 
that will make possible the adjustments 
between the two types of school. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Selina, Alabama, is building a junior 
high school which will be ready for 
occupancy this September. 


The Okmulgee, Ohlahoma, junior 
high school has made _ provision for 
recognizing individual differences of 
pupils. The Junior and Senior High 
Schools are housed in the same build- 
ing. The total enrollment is over thir- 
teen hundred. Paul C. Campbell is the 


principal. 


South Orange, New Jersey, will be- 
gin the junior high school organization, 
September 1924. 


A splendid article, entitled “Build- 
ings and Equipment for Junior High 
Schools” is contained in the April num- 
ber of the School Board Journal. 


The report of a subcommittee on the 
junior high schools program study of 
the National Council of Education says 
that on a basis of a vote among teach- 
ers and administrators, 75 per cent are 
in favor of at least a six hour day, 60 
per cent are in favor of sixty-minute 
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periods, and 100 per cent are in favor 
of supervised study. 


The Empire Junior High School of 
Cleveland, which last year published a 
guide-book of the city, has this year 
brought out a most attractively written 
and printed book of cooking recipes. 
This cook book contains recipes col- 
lected by the pupils of the domestic 
science department and tried out in 
the classes to insure their correctness 
and qualities. Many of the recipes 
represent favorite dishes used in the 
homes of the pupils. The applied arts, 
English, printing, and bookbinding de- 
partments coperated with the domestic 
science department in compiling and 
publishing this book. The book was 
planned and finished within one school 
year of two semesters. 


The San Antonio, Texas, Board of 
Education has decided to publish a se- 
ries of bulletins for the purpose of pre- 
senting detailed information concern- 
ing their public schools. The first Bul- 
letin appeared in February, 1924. It 
is entitled, “The Junior Schools—Or- 
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ganization and Administration”. Pic- 
tures of the Junior Schools and the 
floor plans are features of this publica- 
tion. The contents are as follows: 
Junior School Creed, Definition of 
Terms, The City of San Antonio, His- 
tory of the Junior School Movement, 
Junior School Buildings, Plan of Or- 
ganization of the San Antonio Junior 
School, Fields of Instruction, Program 
of Studies, Administration of Junior 
Schools and Points of Special Empha- 
sis. Walter C. Cocking, Director of 
Junior Education, in co-operation with 
Dr. Jeremiah Rhodes, Superintendent 
of Schools, had general charge of the 
preparation and editing of the Bulle- 
tin. The Bulletin is arranged excellently 
and well edited. Its nature is such 
that it will be of value to every person 
engaged in or interested in junior high 
school work. 

In addition to the list of Junior High 
School papers mentioned in a recent 
issue of the Junior High Clearing 
House we note the following: 

The Hutchins Star, Detroit, Michigan 
The Pilot, Ed H. Vare Junior High, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
~ Washington Bugle, Washington Bugle 

Junior High, Duluth, Minn. 

The Hiatt Harpoon, Amos Hiatt Junior 

High, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Ilillside Happenings, Hillside Junior 

High, Montclair, N. J. 

The Jeffersonian, Jefferson High School 

Rochester, N. Y. 


Look Me Over, 
Solvay, N. Y. 

Bryant Times, Bryant Junior High, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Blare, Blair Junior High, Norfolk, 
Va. 

The Spotlight, 
Winona, Minn. 

The Junior, Fourth District Junior 
High, Covington, Ky. 

Franklin Post, Franklin Junior High, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Magnet, Junior High, Parkersburg, W. 
Va. 

Junior News Letter, Anderson, Indiana 

Gold and Brown, East Intermediate, 
Jackson, Michigan. 

The Orange Peel, Sarah Scott School, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 

The Tildenite, William Tilden Junior 
High, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Junior Patriot, George Washing- 
ton Junior High, Long Beach, Cal. 
The Richmond Eagle, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

South Junior News, Cleveland, Ohio 

The Cracker, San Francisco, Cal. 

The Echo, Reading, Pa. 

The Oracle News, Jacksonville, Fla. 

The Triangle, Kenorha, Wisconsin 

The Junior Lift, Lansing, Mich. 

The Onas Flier, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Searchlight, Lincoln Junior High, 
Charlestown, W. Va. 

School Life, Buckannon, W. Va. 

The Crimson and Gold, New Brighton, 
Pa. 


Solvay Junior High, 


Winona Junior High, 
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The Van Buren Bugle, Van Buren Jun- The Roosevelt Record, Roosevelt 
ior High School, Cedar Rapids, Ia. Junior High School Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

The Sunset, West Intermediate School, The “J” Bird, Juneau High School, 
‘Davenport, Towa. Juneau, Alaska, 


SUMMER SCHOOL COURSES IN JUNIOR HIGH WORK 


Note—Many Clearing House readers 1. The Junior High School 
are expecting to attend the summer 2. Senior and Junior High School 


session of some University. For their Methods in Music. 
information, we are publishing a list of 3. Play Presentation (English Litera- 
courses in Junior High work offered in ture). 
various Universities.—Editor COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY New York City 
Boston 1. Organization and Administration 
1. Study of Principles and Causes of of the Junior High School, Prof. 
Junior High School Movement. Briggs. 
2. Teaching English in the Junior 2. The Extra-Curricular Activities of 
High School. the Junior High School, Prof. 
3. Practicum in the Making of Cur- Fretwell. 


3. Theory of Practice of Teaching in 
ricula in the Junior High School. the Junior High School, Prof. Proc- 
tor. 

Supervised Study in the Junior and 


4. Educational Measurement. 
5. School Organization and Adminis- 4 


tration. Senior High School, Prof. Hall- 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CAL- Quest. 

IFORNIA 5. Courses in the Teeaching of the 
Los Angeles following Supjects: Social Studies, 

1. The Junior High School. Citizenship, Literature, English, 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO French History, Mathematics. 

1. The Junior High School, Mr. 6. Demonstration Junior High School 
Reavis HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

2. The Junior High School, Mr. Ryan Cambridge, Mass. : 

3. The Technique of History Teach- 1. Teaching of Mathematics in the 
ing in Upper Grades and Junior Junior High School, P rof. Beatley 
High Schools, Prof. Van Nest 2. Teaching of English in the Junior 

4. Organizing Upper-Grade and Jun- and Senior High School. 
ior High School History for Teach- JOHN HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
ing Purposes, Prof. Van Nest Baltimore 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 1. The Junior High School, Mr. How- 

Boulder ell. 
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Types of Teaching in the Junior 
High Schools, Mr. Howell. 

The Teaching of Mathematics in 
the Junior High Schools, Mr. Eng- 
lish, 

The Teaching of History and Civics 
in the Junior High School, Dr. 
Bryan. 

The Teaching of Geography in the 
Junior High School, Miss Stark 
The teaching cf Commercial Sub- 
jects in the Junior High School, 
Mr. Edgeworth. 

The teaching of Hygiene in the 


Junior High School, Dr. Cobb 
Demonstration School: Junior 
High Grades, Mr. Howell. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
Bloomington 
Junior High School Problems, Mr. 
Childs. 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
Lawrence 


Principles of Secondary School Ed- 
ucation. 
Organization and Administration 
of Secondary Schools. 
Problems of Secondary School 
Practices. 
(These courses are intended to cover 
both Senior and Junior High School 
situations. ) 
UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 
College Park 
High School Science (Applicable 
to Junior High School General Sci- 
encee. ) 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Ann Arbor 
The Junior High School, 


Davis. 


Prof. 


or 
~ 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis 
1. The Junior High School, Prof. 
Koos. 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 
Lincoln 
1. Sciences of the Junior High School. 


2. The Junior High School. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
New York City 


1. The Teaching of English in the 
Junior High School, Prof. Driggs. 
2. Organization, administration, and 
curriculum of the Junior High 
School, Prof. Cox. 
3. The Junior and Senior High School 
Program of Study, Curricula and 
courses of Study, Dr. Jackson. 
4. The Content and Tdaching of 
Mathematics in the Junior High 
School, Mr. Drushel. | 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA 
Grand Forks 

1. The Junior High School, Mr. Camp 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 

1. Principles and Methods of Junior 
High School Teaching, Mr. Land- 
sittel. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 
1. The Junior High School, 
Jones. 

2. The Social Program of the Second- 
ary School, Prof. Gizzell. 
3. The Teaching of Civics in the Ele- 
mentary School and the Junior 
High School. 
Demonstration Junior High School. 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
Austin a! 

1. The Junior High School. Origin, 
Deevelopment, and Present Status. 


Prof. 


2. Subject Matter and Methods of 

Teaching in the Junior High School 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 

Charlottesville 

1. The Junior High School, Mr. King 
and Mr. Lamport. 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 

Seattle 


1. The Junior High School, Prof. 
Terry. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVER- 


SITY 
Washington, D. C. 
1. The Junior High School, History 
and Administration. 
Junior High School English. 
Junior High School History. 
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4. Junior High School Geography. 

5. Junior High School Science. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

Madison 

The Junior High School, Prof. C.- 

A. Buckner, University of Pitts- 

burgh. 

2. Teaching and Supervision of Eng- 
lish in the Intermediate and Gram- 
mar Gradees, Prof. Leonard and 
Prof. Moffett. 

3. Teaching and Supervision of Ele- 
mentary and Lower Junior Mathe- 
matics, Prof. Hart. 

4. Supervision of High School Eng- 
lish, Prof. Leonard and Prof. Mof- 
fett. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL EDUCA- 
TION by Calvin Olin Davis—World 
Book Co., Publisher. Mr. Davis’s book 
enumerates many of the _ successful 
practices evolved in the better junior 
high school and to formulate the con- 
trolling principles. The book contains 
twenty-two chapters. The first six 
chapters deal with the historical devel- 
opment, special functions, and object- 
ives of junior high school education. 
The next eleven chapters treat the pro- 
gram of studies. Chapter eighteen dis- 
cusses problems of administration 
which chapter nineteen presents the 
practices in providing collateral activi- 
ties. Chapter twenty describes the 
types of buildings developed ir re- 
sponse to the needs and_ charters 
twenty-two treat questions of standard 
and the future outlook of the junior 
high school movement. 


—<_ 
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REVIEWS 


SPIRIT OF AMERICA—by Angelo 
Parti, American Viewpoint Society, Inc 
New York, Publisher. 

The intense patriotism of Patri is re- 
flected from the pages of this book. The 
simplified manner of presentation in 
“The Spirit of America” wil! make it 
a very desirable text book for classes 
attended by foreigners and for other 
work in Americanism. ‘The content is 
also particularly adaptable for use in 
junior high school assemblies, both 
home room and general, since each one 
of the forty-one chapters is only two 
or three pages in length. 

The nature of the content may be 
judged from the titles of the first 
twelve chapters: My Country, The 
Pledge, Flag Day, Milestones, The Idea 
Uncle Sam, A Winner, The Good Fight, 
The Farmer, Work, Thrift, Benjamin 
Franklin. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE REFERENCES 


Johnson—Star People. Macmillan 
McFee—Secrets of the Stars. 
Crowell. 

Ball—The Story of the Heavens. 
Cassell, London. 
Macpherson—Romance of Mod- 
ern Astronomy. Lippincott. 
McKready—Beginner’s Star Book. 
Putnam. 

Olcott—Star Love of Aili Ages. Put- 
nam. 


Mitton—The Book of Stars for 
Young People. A. & C._ Black. 
London 


Griffith—The Stars and their Stor- 
ies. Holt. 

Gibson—Chemistry and its Mys- 
teries, Ch. 15 . Lippincott. 
Olcott—In Starland with a Three 
Inch Telescope. Putnam. 


STEAMBOATS: 


1. 


2. 


Howden—Boys’ Book of Steam- 
ships. Doubleday. 
Holland—Historic Inventions, Ch. 


7. Jacobs. 


3. Trafton—Science of Home and 
Community, pp. 284-99. Macmillan 

STEEL: 

1. Spring—Non-Technical Chats on 


Iron and Steel. Stokcs. 


2. Macpherson—The Romance of 
Steel. Lippincott. 

SUBMARINES: 

1. Hay—Secrets of the Submarine 
Dodd. 

2. Corbin—The Romance of the Sub- 
marine Engineering. Lippincott 

3. Bishop—The Story of the Submar- 
ine. Century. 

4. Talbot—Submarines, Their Mech- 


anism and Operation. Lippincott. 
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5. Dommett—Submarine Vessels. 
Macmillan. 
TELEGRAPHY: 


1. Bodmer—Book of Wonders. R. J. 
Bodmer, Pennsylvania Ave. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

2. Morgan—Wireless Telegraphy and 
Telephony. Henley. 

3. Hoiland—Historic Inventions, Ch. 
10. Jacobs: 

TELEPHONES: 

1. Darrow—The Boys’ Own Book of 
Great Inventions, Ch. 3 Macmillan 

2. Adams—Electricity Book for Boys 
Ch. 8. Harper. 

3. Good-Laboratory Projects in Phys- 
ics, pp. 185-90. Macmillan. 

TREES: 

1. Pack—Trees as Good Citizens. Lip- 
pincott. 

2. Lounsberry—A Guide to the Trees 
Stokes. 

3. MacFarland—Getting Acquainted 
with the Trees. Macmillan. 

4. Rogers—Trees Worth Knowing. 
Doubleday. 

5. Rogers—The Tree Book. Double- 
day. 

6. Fabre—The Story Book of Science 
Chs. 8 9. Century. 

VEGETABLES: 

1. Lloyd--Productive Vegetable Grow- 
ing. Lippincott 

2. Dahl—Drying Vegetables. Scienti- 
fic American Sup., March 1918. 

38. Abel—Peas, Beans and other Leg- 
umes as Food. U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture Farmers Bulletin 1911 
121. 

4. Toothaker—Commercial Raw Ma- 
terials. Ginn. 
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VOLCANOES: 


1. Bonney—Volcanoes. Their Struc- 
ture and Significance. Putnam. 

2. Houston—Wonder Book of Vol- 
canoes and Earthquakes. Stokes 

WASPS: 

1. Peckham—Wasps, Social and Sol- 
itary. Houghton. 


2. Lubbock—Ants, Bees, and Wasps. 
Appleton. 
WATER: 


1. Prudden—Drinking Water and Ice 
Supplies their Relations to Health 
and Disease. Putnam 

2. Thompson—Water wonders Every 
Child Should Know. Doubleday. 


3. Lynde—Home Waterworks. Mac- 
millan. 

4. White—The Catskill Water Supply 
Wiley. 


5. Finch and Hawkes—Water in Na- 
ture (Romance of Reality Series) 
Lippincott. 

WEATHER: 

1. Jameson—Practical Hints for Am- 
ateur Weather Forecasters. Taylor 
Instrument Co., Rochester. 

2. Longsreth—Reading the Weather. 
Outing Pub. Co. 

3. - Houston—Wonder Book of the At- 
mosphere. Stokes. 


4. Jameson—Weather and Weather 


Instruments. Taylor Instrument 
Co., Kochester. 


WEEDS: 
1. Georgia—Manual of Weeds. Mac- 
millan. 


2. Weed—Farm Friends and Farm 
Foes, pp. 1-65. Heath. 


WHEAT: 

1. Edgar—The Story of a Grain of 
Wheat. Appleton. 

WINDMILLS: 

1. Adams—Machinery Book for Boys, 
Ch. 6. Harper. 

WOOL: 


1. From Wool to Cloth. American 
Woolen Co., Boston. 

2. Bodmer—Book of Wonders (Story 
of Wool in a Suit) R. J. Bodmer, 
Pennsylvania Ave., Washington. 

3. Fabre—The Story Book of Science, 
Ch. 15 Century. 

WORMS: 

1. Beddard—Earth-worms, and their 
Allies. Putnam. 

2. Jordan, Kellogg ,and Heath—Ani- 


mal Studies, VI. Appleton 
X-RAYS: 
1. Baker—Boys’ Book of Inventions, 
Ch. 5 Doubleday. 


2. Gibson—Scientific Ideas of Today 
Ch. 19. Lippincott. 


(CONCLUSION) 
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